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The variety described here is Standard Hindi used in everyday casual speech by educated 
speakers in cities such as Varanasi, Lucknow, Delhi, etc. Although there are a few 
differences in pronunciation among speakers of these cities, the differences are minimal. 
The transcription is based on a recording of a female third-generation speaker of Standard 
Hindi who grew up mostly in Uttar Pradesh before moving to Delhi. For a detailed analysis 
of Hindi segments, see Dixit (1963) and Ohala (1983). 
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P 


pal 


'nurture' 


t 


tal 


'beat' (n) 


k 


kal 


'span of time 


b 


bd 


'hair' 


d 


dal 


'lentil' 


g 


gal 


'cheek' 


ph 


phQl 


'knife blade' 


th 


thai 


'platter' 


kh 


k^al 


'skin' (n) 


bfi 


bfial 


'brow' 


d« 


dfiar 


'knife edge' 


g^ 


g^an 


'bundle' 


m 


mol 


'goods' 


n 


nala 


'drain' (n) 


q 


uarjmsj 


'literature' 


f 


forsi 


'Persian' 
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sal 


'year' 


h 


hal 


'condition' 


I) 


i;ala 


'pertaining to' 


z 

r 
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zsmin 

rol 

lal 


'ground' 
(tree species) 
'red' 


j 


JOT 


'buddy' 
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tj tjal 'gait* 

ds dsd 'net' 

tj^ tj^al 'tree bark* 

djfi djfi^i 'glimmer* 

J Jal (tree species) 



t 


tol 
clal 
^1 
(Ifial 


'postpone* 
'branch* 
'lumber shop* 
'shield' 


r 


bsra 


'big* 



t^ bsr^a 'increase* (imp) 



[f, z, J] only occur in loans (from Perso-Arabic, English, or Sanskrit). They are, however, 
well established in Modem Standard Hindi. Some authors also include [f] which occurs 
only in a few Sanskrit loans; in casual speech it is usually replaced by [n]. Sounds such as 
[x, Y, q], etc., do not occur in the variety of Hindi described here although they would be 
found in some varieties of Urdu, the form of the language used as the official language of 
Pakistan and by many Indian Muslims. [1^, r^, m^, n^] are considered clusters of a liquid or 
nasal and /h/ in the analysis adopted here. 

Geminates 

All consonants can also occur with distinctive length (i.e. as 'geminates') except the 
following: [b^, r, r^, h]. Geminates occur only medially and are always preceded by the 
non-peripheral vowels [i, 9, u]. Although the orthography preserves a few geminates in 
final position, in all but the most formal speech they are pronounced as singletons;. All the 
geminates occur monomorphemically except [f :] which occurs only in a few Sanskxit loans 
where a morpheme boundary could be posited in between: [nijiil] 'without shame' < /nij + 
Jil/. Geminates are longer than singletons by a ratio of about 2: 1. Some illustrative e^xamples 
of the geminate contrasts are given below. 





psta 


'address' (n) 


tf 


bstja 


'save' 


t,' 


pstia 


'leaf 


tji 


bstjia 


'child' 


|-h 


kst^a 


'narrative' 


t 


P9ta 


'to make someone 


|-hj 


kot'^ia 


'red powdered bark' 


V 


p^tia 


'a fold' (in cloth) 




gsda 


'mace' (weapon) 


k 


poka 


'cook' (v) 


di 


g^dia 


'mattress' 


k: 


pakia 


'firm' 



Vowels 

There are eleven oral vowels in Hindi, as shown on the vowel chart. The vowel [ae] only 
occurs in English loans. All of these vowels except [ae] also have distinctively nasal 
counterparts. The sequences [si] and [ou] also occur but are not listed separately because 
they are analyzed as vowel clusters and not as diphthongs. 
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i 


mil 


'mile' 


I 


mil 


*meet' 


e 


mel 


'harmony' 


e 


mel 


'dirt' 


ae 


bjet 


'cricket bat' 


i 


sik*^ 


'lesson' 


1 


sik 


'twig' 


I 


sitj 


'be irrigated' 


e 


mie 


'in' 


e 


mie 


(1 sg pn) 



9 msl 'rub' (imper) 

a mol 'goods' 

a SQS 'mother-in-law' 

a SQS 'breath' 

9 h5s 'laugh' (imp) 



u kul 

u kul 

o bol 

kol 



'shore' 
'lineage' 
'speak' 
(a name) 



u b%k^ 'hunger' 

u b^uk 'dog's bark' 

k0u9f 'prince' 

6 j6 'in this manner' 

5 b^o 'eyebrow' 



Stress 

Stress is not distinctive in Hindi. It is also controversial as to whether there is even phonetic 
word stress, other than for emphatic contrast. For details, see Ohala (1991). 

Conventions 

The velar nasal by and large only occurs before homorganic consonants except in a few 
Sanskrit loans such as the word for 'literature', cited above. Although palatal and retroflex 
nasals followed by homorganic consonants also occur phonetically and have been included 
in the list of phonemes by some authors, they have not been treated as phonemes in the 
analysis presented here (and thus are not listed in the consonant chart), [v] is in free 
variation with [v] (and can also be pronounced as [w]). [r] can vary with [r]. The geminate 
[f ] is always an alveolar trill [r]. Stops in final position are not released. 

Vov/els are nasalized before nasal consonants. The schwa is often pronounced with the 
same value as the vowel in the English word 'cut', i.e. the vowel that has traditionally been 
transcribed with [a]. However, this vowel is central and not back, and thus perhaps a more 
appropriate IPA symbolization would be [b]. As in many other languages, vowel length 
varies as a function of the voicing of the following consonant with vowels being longer 
before voiced ones, at least before stops (Ohala and Ohala 1992). 
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Transcription of recorded passage 

This translation of The North Wind and the Sun' is a modified version of that presented in 
the 1949 version of the Principles of the International Phonetic Association. 

utiori hsua or surods is bat pgr ds^sg^r f^he t^e ki horn dono me zjada 
boluan kon he. itne me gorom tjoga pehne ek musafir udfi^r a nikla. hsm 
Of surgds dono is bat por razi ho gsje ki don5 me se dso pehle musafir ka 
tJoga utortia dega ushi zjada bsluan somd3fia d3ajega. is p^r utisri houa 
spna pura zor bgaksr tjolne bgi lekm uo dsese d3ese ^pna zor b^r^ati g9ji 
vese Dese musafir spne bodsn psr tjoge ko or bfii zjada kss ksr bpefta goja. 
9nt me houa ne opni kojij bond kor di. p^ir sursdj tezi ke sat^ mkla or 
musafir ne turont opna tJoga utar dija. is hje hsua ko manna "psra ki un 
dono me surods hi zjada bsluan he. 

Orthographic version 

^>T 1 1 ?cT^r q qr^ ^>rT q^ ij^ j^ifti^ ^yr stt I^^tctt i ^ sfk ^t^ 

^^ ^ ^i^n" ^"cT^TT ^FT^T ^T^m" I W ^ ^Tlfr ^ Sfcprr J^ ^1^ cTTTT^R- 

^>T 5Ft sflr ^ft ^^ ^^ cTq2:crr wr i ar^ ^ ^ ^ sfcpft ^rrfw ^^ ^ ^ i ft^T 

^T^ ^^ ^ ^(T^ f^^KTT aflr Wrf^T ^ J^[^ srq^ ^\W[ ^cTR f^ I w f^ 
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